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tiful and skilful study, by a master of every kind of mani- 
pulation. G. H. Smillie's hillside, with spreading trees 
and river-glimpse, is positive, artistic, and singularly 
well composed. Quartley's numerous contributions 
show an oil-painter's wish to get his old familiar effects 
in a water medium. No. 672 is his best — broad, simple, 
untormented, relieved with occasional flashes of the 
sparse white buildings among the trees, and carried 
off into pleasant liquidation by the unsubstantial water- 
effect in front. It almost vies with Reinhart's exquisite 
Ciceri-like river path, No. 430, sent from Paris. Quart- 
ley's illustrated subject, with boat and clam-gatherers 
at low tide in a wash of yeasty water, is well composed 
and luminous ; but the human figure as yet does not 
completely yield to Mr. Quartley's pressing desires for 
acquaintance. " April May-flowers" is one of Champ- 
ney's pretty child-topics. Dielman has a better one, how- 
ever, in a pair of uncommonly pretty children driving a 
stationary cart with immense enthusiasm, in a garden- 
scene. "An Old Cider-Mill," by Van Ingen, is a 
quaint and decorative type. Mr. Nicoll's large Block 
Island view is full of conscience, truth, beauty ; its va- 
cancies of white paper are managed with all the rich- 
ness of impasto, and well define the thick and creamy 
foam ; but his gem this year is the little 
effect of mackerel clouds, hung in the cor- 
ridor. The careful study of " Mount Wash- 
ington" is by Mr. Granville Perkins, an illus- 
trator and designer of great experience and 
profound knowledge of effective composition. 
Shelton's " Duck Pond," Hind's " Ischia," 
Van Elten's "Tannery," De Haas' lumi- 
nous marine, and the aqueduct and steep- 
roofed houses of one of our old-world 
illustrations, as well as the turmoil of sea- 
fighting in another, require no special re- 
mark. 

Mr. Volkmar's study of ducks, with a skil- 
ful attention to decorative effect, combines 
the accuracy of a faithful study from nature. 
The ■' Interior of Trinity Church," by Mr. 
Hawley, a painter of British origin we be- 
lieve, is a studious and finished tribute to 
the occasional beauty of American architec- 
ture, quite beyond the patience of most 
native practitioners, and a revelation of the 
sumptuous and dramatic effects which it is not neces- 
sary to seek the European continent to find. 

Edward Strahan. 



Holbein's ; and Alma-Tadema's " Sappho" and 
" Sister is not at Home" — we come at length to the 
conspicuous canvas posted at the end of the gallery, 
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the " Hemicycle" of Paul Delaroche. Out of a hun- 
dred and twenty framed pictures, this noble composition 
holds its grouped heads far above the rest and domi- 
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nates the collection like the strain of a musical instru- 
ment heard among the noises of a crowd. 

The " Hemicycle," a composition painted by Paul 
Delaroche in 1837-41, to decorate 
the semicircular lecture-room of the. 
Beaux-Arts school in Paris, is repre- 
sented in the Walters collection by 
a replica finished by the hand of the 
artist, and corresponding in size 
with the ample engraving^-by Henri- 
quel Dupont. It consists of a long 
frieze or succession of figures repre- 
senting the artists of all ages and 
countries, their portraits somewhat 
ennobled and idealized as befits their 
present glorified immortality, but 
always recognizable and based upon 
historic art-documents. In order 
to assemble his straying types to- 
gether, the artist imagines a meet- 
ing in the halls of Elysium, partly for judgment, 
partly for lofty discussion and the resolution of moot 
questions. The three intelligences whence art started 
on its divers paths of painting, sculpture, and architec- 



petitors of present times, the artists of the past group 
themselves in tranquil bands, the grand colorists and 
the sculptors nearer to Phidias, the architects close to 
the Parthenon-architect Ictinus, while on his side also 
are ranged the painters who worked rather as collabo- 
rators with architects than as colorists — Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Leonardo, and Fra Angelico. Be- 
sides the ideal figures of the Greek art-trinity, four 
more spiritualized figures assist at the supposed judg- 
ment, from their places beneath the portico — women- 
forms representing Greek art, Roman art, Gothic art, 
and the art of the old masters. The scheme is simple 
and immediately decipherable — the three classic mas- 
ters of the arts, throned in peace, and looking calmly 
out as if in pity of the struggles of modern aspirants ; 
their attendants, the four chief epochs of art produc- 
tion ; Fame beneath, poising a wreath for the brows of 
the worthiest ; and, stretching out on either side the 
Ionic portico, so as to form two broad wings for the 
composition, the grave, calm painters and builders and 
carvers, imperturbable in the enjoyment of their im- 
mortality. But a good scheme might easily have been 
ruined by false taste in the execution. It was the glory 
of Delaroche to have invented these attitudes of perfect 
taste in the frenzied epoch of Delacroix and 
the " romantiques," to have perpetuated 
this calm ideal of portraiture in the most 
Philistine moment of Louis Philippe ; to 
have woven his composition of classic ele- 
gance at the time when the modern ceilings 
of the Louvre were being drenched with 
inanity by Cogniet, Picqt, Heim, Schnetz, 
and Vernet. The riches of color and 
shadow, such as Delacroix might have con- 
ferred, are not here ; Delaroche would have 
violently rejected such temptations, believing 
that to cut black holes of shade in his archi- 
tect's wall would have been an injury to its 
structural strength. Basing himself upon 
such relics of antiquity as the friezes and 
metopes of the Parthenon, as these may 
have looked when colored, he prepared a 
composition which, decoratively considered, 
resembles an embossment of the upright 
wall of the room, assisting top by its fixed 
columnar standing figures the apparent sup- 
porting power of the architecture. No very heavy 
shades or deep colors are admitted ; the flatness and 
continuity of the surface is nowhere contradicted. 
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CONCLUDING NOTICE. 
Brushing by a quantity of pictures that importune 
to be noticed — past Vibert's " Gulliver Bound," a 
crowded epigrammatic mass of character-studies ; and 
Boughton's " Waning of the Honeymoon," a sort of 
mathematical calculation of divergence of temper, and 
a subject well known from a favorite etching ; and 
Villegas' " Slipper Shop," a glitter of Eastern irides- 
cence ; and Van Marcke's "Study from Nature," a 
surprising bit of texture representing a bank of grass ; 
and Tissot's " Marguerite at the Well," a figure tran- 
quil, melancholy, and primitive like a Madonna of 

* Copyright reserved by the author, 
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ture — the intelligences of Apelles, Phidias, and Ictinus — 
are enthroned in the midst in a Greek Lesche or por- 
tico, and beside these exalted figures, while Fame pre- 
pares to throw her wreaths toward the coming com- 



29.— ISLAND OF ISCHIA. 11 X 18. J. F. HIND. 

The students who repair to the gorgeous little lecture- 
room of the Beaux- Arts to receive prizes, or listen, as 
I have often done, to the wise discourses of Taine or 
Heuzey, see, then, the great dead artists collected 
around them in half-circle, rather larger than life, in a 
mood of exquisite contentment and tranquillity, convers- 
ing and disputing, yet covered with a uniting atmos- 
phere of happiness. Leonardo sits explaining the prin- 
ciples of design to Raphael, with Fra Bartolommeo and 
Fra Angelico standing by, Michael Angelo sitting 
morosely apart on a block of carved stone. Poussin, 
the French Raphael, stands not far off. These were 
the great ^masters of composition, who reduced art 
almost to the level of a science, and they are appro- 
priately thrown together. But where are the hot and 
stormy spirits who invented chiaroscuro and the rap- 
tures of color, the real rhapsodists of art ? Where are 
Rembrandt, and Titian, and Correggio and Velasquez, 
and Rubens ? These innovators are grouped together, 
as far as possible from the classicists, cohering by the 
natural selection of like for like. Titian stands like a 
Venetian doge, and Rembrandt, his sturdy shortness 
dissimulated by artful shadows and supports, faces him 
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without fear, while Rubens sits and listens to the 
Venetian theory of color. The. line of sculptors, fur- 
nished forth as it is with all the great practitioners from 
John of Pisa to Cellini and Puget, strikes one rather for 
absence than for opulence of world-famous names. 
When Michael Angelo is mentioned, what 
sculptor's name is left in modern art to 
compete in glory with the greater painters ? 
The really supreme portraits for a gallery 
of sculptors are fabulous ones, and the 
grave has closed on the secret of the in- 
dividuality of Praxiteles and Scopas and 
Myron. Delaroche, occupied with Chris- 
tian times alone, has to distribute his im- 
mortality among the hardly-to-be-called 
living names of Bontemps, and Pilon, and 
Majano, and Puget. The architects, too, 
are subordinate in interest to the painters ; 
but he has made grand, compact, solid 
existences out of the builders of Notre 
Dame and the Strasburg Dom, and of the 
florid creators of renaissance beauty, Pal- 
ladio and Sansovino. Among all the 
seventy-five human figures, representing 
every temperament and all the ages and 
developments of manhood, not a figure is 
ungraceful or inharmonious. The drawing, the device 
and treatment of drapery, the association of divergent 
periods of costume, are carried to a pitch of ingenuity 
never before reached in a similar composition. How 
noble are the draperies of Leonardo da Vinci, sitting 
as a patriarch in his velvets and silks ; how perfect is 
John van Eyck, introduced as the inventor of oil-paint- 
ing, in his flowered brocade of Utrecht, wrapped 

around him like 
the broidered 
robes of his own 
saints; how 
nobly fall the 
narrow robe of 
Titian and the 
ascetic frock of 
Angelico ! How 
supremely is fa- 
miliarity i n t r o- 
duced into the 
posture, without 
a shade of vulgar- 
ity, as in Mansard 
clasping his 
crossed knees, 
Caravaggio hold- 
ing his chin in 
his fingers, Gou- 
jon bending one 
knee gracefully 
on the seat by 
which he stands ! The portraits are nearly all most 
satisfactory, being elevated without falsification, noble 
without flattery. The " Hemicycle" is such a study of 
renaissance manners and dresses as a Greek artist 
might make if resuscitated for the task. 

The replica in the Walters gallery dates from the 
year 1855, when, the large original picture having long 
been stretched in place — and rescued, by the by, with 
difficulty and not without defacement from 
a fire — it became necessary to prepare for 
the contemplated engraving a duplicate 
stamped with" the authentic force of the 
master. He went to the School, and re- 
mained there, says De Mirecourt, three 
weeks at work-on the smaller canvas. " It 
was in the midst of winter, and impossible 
to sufficiently heat the room, and the por- 
ter of the Beaux-Arts School used to wrap 
up Delaroche in woollen coverlets." The 
sensation caused in Paris by the revelation 
of the original canvas in the room was 
great, only marred by the fact that Dela- 
roche, for the very purpose of its prepara- 
tion, had withdrawn himself for nearly five 
years from the easily-forgetting Parisians. 
The elder Dumas has a passage describing 
its unveiling. After the five years' eclipse 
of his name — "'Delaroche? Delaroche?' people 
would say. ' Well, he has finished his grand labor ! ' 
' What grand labor?' ' Why, his " Hemicycle ?" ' ' Ah, 
and so there was a " Hemicycle?" ' ' Yes ! ' ' And 
where is it all?' f At the Beaux- Arts Palace.' ' Ah, 



really?' 'You ought to go.' ' Of course I shall go. 
That is, if I can find a moment ! ' " Such was the com- 
parative forgetfulness into which the artist had fallen, 
says Dumas, that hardly a thousand people gathered to 
see this immortal work, when five years before a new 




was in the act of smoking a cigar." Whether English 
eyes, as then, contemplate the " Hemicycle" picture, or 
American ones, as now, in one of the richest of our 
national galleries, it must be admitted that the palm 
for a thoroughly dignified historical art-motif in this 
century must be awarded, for this picture, 
to France. CICERONE. 
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HOW HUNT AND RIMMER ARE MISSED — 
GLANCES AT THE MUSEUM— COUR- 
BET'S "LA CUREE "—MILLET'S PIC- 
TURES IN BOSTON— AMERICAN SUB- 
JECTS FOR AMERICAN ARTISTS— " THE 
SHADOW OF THE CROSS." 
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canvas by Delaroche would have caused a rush from 
the four quarters of Paris. Eighty thousand francs was 
the meagre honorarium* put into Delaroche's hand. He 
paid a large sum to the engraver for extra .care on his 
plate, feeling that his work was something for posterity, 
and that his grandest chance for fame would hang to 
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that one engraving — in effect the greatest plate of 
modern times. 

Thackeray's " Paris Sketchbook" has a little thumb- 
nail sketch of Delaroche at work on the " Hemicycle" 
which seems to bring him very close to the eye. The 
not-yet genius remarks at the period before "Vanity 
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Fair" and " Pendennis," " He is at present occupied 
with a vast work at the Beaux-Arts, where the writer 
of this had the honor of seeing him — a little, keen-look- 
ing man, some five feet in height. He wore, on this 
important occasion, a bandana round his head, and 



Boston, January 18, 1881. 
Art in Boston wears at present a dis- 
couraged look. Not that there has been 
any fresh disaster , the deaths in the family 
took place last year in the loss of Hunt 
and Rimmer ; but always after the period 
of decent mourning comes the real appre- 
ciation of a loss, and of the difference 
created by such events. We are in fact beginning 
to realize how much life and vitality went out of the 
art of this city with that brave, gay spirit, William 
Hunt, the slayer of Philistines, the champion of the 
friendless, the strong-tower and the apology at once 
of the whole tribe of would-be artists. Dr. Rimmer's 
influence was less positive, but his learning and genius 
gave art-teaching here a prestige and art-study a prom- 
ise that nothing 
at present quite 
supplies the lack 
of. The upper 
ranks of painters 
could point to 
Hunt's success, 
artistic, social, 
and pecuniary, as 
the warrant for 
high pretensions, 
and the whole 
community of art- 
workers felt that 
any effort was 
proved worth 
while by his 
achievements. 
Dr. Rimmer gave 
undoubted dis- 
tinction to the Art 245. 
Museum school, 
whatever may 

have been the practical deficiencies in his methods of 
teaching. The school is as good as ever in actual 
work, no doubt, but no commanding character appears 
in its " personnel." The artist fraternity is composed 
of nearly the same workers, but its visible head is 
gone, and the ablest and most independent of them 
would admit that every interest suffers in the absence 
of the artist whom all, of whatever school or degree, 
equally looked up to, and from whom all 
received the ready word of encouragement 
for whatever was genuine in his work. 

The Art Museum is still in a somewhat 
disordered condition, the rearrangement of 
its materials since the exhibition of con- 
temporary American art not having been 
completed. The room of porcelain ware, 
Oriental metal-work, and Chinese curios is 
closed for repairs to the building. The 
room for architectural casts has at last re- 
ceived its most commanding feature, the 
portico of caryatides in imitation of the 
fa9ade of a Greek temple. In this room 
also has been completed the reproduction 
of the "Angel Choir" of Lincoln Cathe- 
dral in England. The collection was al- 
ready rich in bits of exquisite mediaeval 
statuary from the same source, gargoyles 
and little images of saints and monks, some of them 
of rare and racy quaintness. A number of Grecian 
urns and large-sized friezes are also set up here, 
and a doorway imitating in stucco the fine Arabic 
tracery of a Moorish portal of the Alhambra completes 
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